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engaged in agriculture, and upon this activity the economic well-
being of the island depends.

Unfortunately, Ireland is subjected to certain natural conditions
which limit the variety of its agriculture. Lying to the west of Great
Britain, it has a decidedly marine climate, with heavy rainfall, cool
summers and but slight seasonal variations in temperature. Also, much
of the central plain, especially large portions of the valley of the
Shannon, are low and boggy, making cultivation difficult and the
raising of many crops impossible. These same conditions, however,
lead to the growth of luxuriant natural vegetation which provides
excellent pasturage for livestock. The country lacks large industrial
populations which might provide ready markets for such perishable
commodities as milk. Consequently, the livestock industry is directed
largely toward suppplying its eastern neighbor with meat, butter,
bacon, poultry and eggs.

The importance of livestock can be seen from the fact that nearly
50 per cent of the area of the island is in permanent grass, while
crops occupy slightly over 20 per cent of the total area. The impor-
tance of animals is again illustrated by the fact that livestock and
livestock products make up 80 per cent of the value of all agricultural
produce.

The acreage devoted to crops is decreasing, although in some
cases the amount produced has increased in spite of the use of the
smaller area. Approximately 60 per cent of the cultivated acreage is
devoted to hay, and this crop has increased within recent years. Oats
and barley are leading crops, although both are declining in acreage.
Potatoes are raised everywhere throughout the island, and are of
major importance as both a human and an animal food. Flax was
formerly raised in considerable quantities in northern Ireland, but
the crop has declined until the production today is slight. The most
important cultivated sections of the island are in the east and the
south central part. Here a remarkably fertile soil leads to prosperous
mixed farming districts.

. Great Britain serves as a large and ready market for Irish agri-
cultural products. The fact that some So per cent of the exports of
Ireland go to Great Britain clearly indicates this relationship. This
trade is, however, not one-sided, for Ireland secures some 70 per
cent of its imports from Britain. The greater part of the exports of
Ireland are agricultural products, and most of these are animal prod-
ucts. In 1929 approximately 69 per cent of all exports consisted
of animals and animal products. The government' and numerous co-